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THE BEAR AND RABBIT SITUATION 





LARMED by reports from all the field officers located in bear 
territory, ‘as well as from many sportsmen living in these 
same sections, the Board of Game Commissioners at their recent 
meeting arranged for the continuation of an extensive and 
thorough survey of the situation already being made, Should i 
this completed survey prove the situation even, nearly so serious 
as sportsmen and field officers fear, the Board will undoubtedly 
close the season on bear for at jeast this coming season. And 
such action will certainly be approved by every bear hunter and % 
by all conservation-minded sportsmen. 
It must be remembered that the last season was particularly 
hard on the bear population for several reasons. In the first 
place, all the conditions that go to make up the ‘bear season were 
unusually favorable for a big kill. Weather conditions were 
ideal in most of the bear territory, and a good tracking snow i 
contributed the last desideratum for successful hunting. As a 3 
result, 586 bear were killed,—possibly half, or at least a third, 
of our entire bear population, 
Another factor limiting the bear increase—even though ut- 
terly unintentionally—was the €. C. C. camps in bear territory. 
The presence and operations of these large numbers of men in 
territory usually undisturbed by sight or sound of men except 
during the hunting season undoubtedly in many instances 
frightened hibernating mother bear from their dens, leaving 
cubs to starve;—possibly to some extent even preventing breed- 
ing. 
" es Back in 1905 Pennsylvania recognized the importance of the 
black bear as a game animal, and was ‘the first state to give it 
protection, allowing only a limited open season each year, and 
since 1925 protecting cubs absolutely. As a result, bear “came 
back” promptly and amazingly, and Pennsylvania has become by 
far the foremost bear hunting ground in the country. 
But another year like last year would probably undo most of 
the splendid accomplishments of these thirty years in bringing 
back this most appealing of our game animals; and if the survey 
now being made justifies it, sportsmen should—and undoubtedly 
will—give the Commission their wholehearted support in de- 
claring a closed season. 
The Board is also somewhat anxious over the rabbit situation, 
as it has received a great many reports from various parts of 
the State declaring an unusual scarcity of this most popular of 
our small game animals. Besides the heavy hunting every year, 
and the appalling number of rabbits killed by automobiles, and 
the large number unintentionally caught in traps set for other 
animals, most correspondents attribute the present evident de- | 
crease to the floods which have occurred for the past few years | 
while the young were still comparatively helpless. 
| 








Through the years the Board has consistently used every ef- 
fort to maintain the supply of rabbits. They have been rigorously 
protected during the closed season; fifty to sixty thousand (all 
that could be obtained from territory free from tularaemia) have 
been imported and restocked each year; and continued experi- 
ments are being made in raising our own rabbits. But while 
the Board has no present intention of anything so drastic as 
closing the season on rabbits also, it is very possible that it 
may prove necessary to ‘reduce for a year or two the daily bag 
limit, with a proportional limit for the season. And the better 
a man loves to hunt this popular game, the readier he should 4 
be to endorse such action of the Board should it become advis- | 
able in the/effort to guarantee a future and continuous supply. i 

—ERNEST E. HARWOOD, 
Executive Secretary 
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A \WARNING 


Various sportsmen’s asSociations through- 
out the state have from time to time spon- 
sored vermin contests, offering prizes of one 
sort or another to those who killed the 
largest number of predators. This kind of 
cooperation is highly desirable and has been 
the means of creating a lot more interest in 
wild life protection in certain communities. 
However, there has evolved from this prac- 
tice a very unfortunate condition which has 
been causing the Game Commission consid- 
erable trouble. In few words it is simply 
this: Some boys, because of their extreme 
desire to win some of the prizes offered by 
the organizations have either unknowingly 
or deliberately presented false claims and 
have perjured themselves with reference to 
the creatures taken. One boy when con- 
fronted admitted that he had purchased a 
lot of weasel skins which he presented in an 
effort to amass enough to entitle him to one 
of the prizes. It is unfortunate that this 
Sort of thing has come about, bnt there is 
no reason why it can not be corrected, and 
organizations who are conducting these cam- 
paigns should make it a point in the future 
to bring to the attention of the contestants 
the fact that no pelts may be purchased, and 
in the event they are, the individuals will be 
subject to heavy fire. 





FUR VALUE 


The value of raw furs taken in 
Pennsylvania during the season 1932- 
33 was estimated at $583,827.70. This 
figure was based on the sale of 427,126 
musk:ats at an average price of $.35 
each; 384.302 skunks at $.49; 179,964 
opossums at $.23; 78,656 weasels at 
$.25; 27,424 raccoons at $1.90; 13,620 
minks at $3.25; 9,392 gray foxes at 
$1.61; 5,272 red foxes at $3.09; 211 
wild cats at $.70; and 6,440 beaver at 
$9.00. 

Prices generally were slightly higher 
than during the previous year and 
from all indications will go still higher 
next year. 
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SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY CLAIMS 
ALLOWED ON NOXIOUS ' ANIMALS 
DURING THE MONTH OF 
MAY, 1934 


Wild Gray Wea- Gos. 











County Cats Foxes sels hawks Amount 
OS ee 0 0 11 0 $11.00 
Allegheny .......... 0 0 11 0 11.00 
Armstrong ......... 0 0 12 0 12.00 
AR 0 0 5 0 5.00 
Be@ford ........ 0 2 10 0 18.00 
SS ects « « +4 palsies s 0 8 37 0 69.00 
pS Sees 0 3 10 0 22.00 
EN ae 0 1 24 0 28.00 
Pe wish ceediepe 0 3 14 0 26.00 
SR ES ye 0 0 15 0 15.00 
Cambria ..... ia 0 3 53 0 65.00 
Cameron ... Sha av 0 0 4 0 4.00 
EF 0 3 36 0 48.00 
CE Wiese stb eaees 0 5 11 0 31.00 
ee ee 0 0 7 0 7.00 
Clarion eS aie eS 0 1 11 0 15.00 
DE? ~coaeweces 0 3 40 0 52.00 
I = se oiniae «bce ee « 0 1 3 0 7.00 
Columbia ....... 0 0 14 0 14.00 
a ee 0 0 62 0 62.00 
Cumberland ... sap 0 0 14 0 14.00 
ans 6 bw oid 0 0 18 0 18.00 
Delaware ...... es 0 1 0 0 4.00 
a eee 0 0 12 0 12.00 
SE ies o o:5/6'» te 0 0 40 0 40.00 
ag tS tee 1 4 14 0 45.00 
i idastde paces o< 0 0 16 0 16.00 
Pranklin ........ 0 1 5 0 9.00 
Pn.» ichbew wes aeh 0 0 2 0 2.00 
a er 0 1 5 0 9.00 
Huntingdon ........ 0 1 19 0 23.00 
ee : 0 1 13 0 17.00 
EE 0 3 15 0 27.00 
NT Sse6< sas 0 0 6 0 6.00 
Lackawanna. ......... 0 7 10 0 38.00 
Lancaster ...... 0 10 22 0 62.00 
ER irons 4. h0.6 0 1 7 0 11.00 
Lebanon ....... 0 0 9 0 9.00 
ie nd ard 0 0 14 0 14.00 
SET geiS SG eks <0 0 6 54 0 78.00 
ee 0 2 8 1 21.00 
McKean ....... " 0 0 30 0 30.00 
= case 0 0 16 0 16.00 
Se See 0 1 9 0 13.00 
nb wacdlnite 0 0 7 0 7.00 
Montgomery ..... : 0 1 11 0 15.00 
Montour ........ 0 0 0 DP sesescas 
Northampton ....... 0 0 9 0 9.00 
Northumberland .... 0 0 9 0 9.00 
» - £ eee 0 1 4 0 8.00 
Whiladelphia ....... 0 0 0 Seer rrerre 
Dt tcaccheessesehs 0 4 3 0 19.00 
EE eee oe 0 0 17 0 17.00 
PO cswestctca 0 22 29 0 117.00 
SEE whSSS660cc0es 0 1 0 0 4.00 
ert Te 1 2 2 0 44.00 
Sullivan 0 1 6 0 10.00 
Susquehanna ....... 0 3 15 0 27.00 
MG Shes cddbSs. 0 1 15 0 19.00 
ee 0 1 2 0 6.00 
Venango 0 0 43 0 43.00 
Ee ee 0 0 29 0 29.00 
Washington ........ 0 0 10 0 10.00 
ED Senin a'e 6 00:0 000 0 3 8 0 20.00 
Westmoreland 0 6 62 0 86.00 
DEED céwccacece 0 0 12 0 12.00 
OS Ee 0 4 18 0 34.00 

a 2 122 1,078 1 $1,601.00 


Number of claims for month—623 
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Entrance to Refuge 37, Tioga County— 


Constructed by Game Protector L. H. Wood 
Assisted by C.W.A. Workers. 


HEAVY BOUNTY YEAR 


During the biennium 1933-1934 more pred- 
ators were presented to the Game Commis- 
sion for bounty, and a greater sum total 
paid out for these bounties, than in any 
previous two years in the history of the 
Commission. 


During the biennium 1931-1932, owing to 
the extremely low prices of furs, trapping 
slowed up somewhat, and only $159,445 was 
paid out in those two years. But the con- 
tinued widespread unemployment, with a 
slight increase in fur prices, greatly in- 
creased trapping for the years 1933 and 
1934, and for the biennium $248,690 was 
paid in bounties, on 186,487 predators,—a 
thorough disproof of the thoughtless claim 
sometimes made by a few persons that 
there would be just as many predators de- 
stroyed without the bounty as with it. 


During the biennium bounties were paid 
on the following: 


1932-19383 1933-1934 


i ES ee 211 131 
ae OMEN . wk ck cesc 9,392 9,337 
SE eee eee 78,655 88,578 
CRONMOWES oc ciicess ot 68 


WHERE SOME MORE GROUSE 
EGGS GO 


On Sunday, May 27, A. B. Champlain, of 
the State Bureau of Entomology, killed a 
medium-sized blacksnake in Clark’s Valley 
which contained six grouse eggs. Mr. Cham- 
plain brought in to the Game Commission 
the three eggs that were not broken in kill- 
ing the snake, 





IN MEMORIAM 


The personnel of the Department 
greatly sympathizes with Game Refuge 
Keeper Charles H. Shannon, of Mifflin- 
bu.g, in the death of his wife on May 
23. Mrs. Shannon was ill only a very 
short time with pneumonia. 




















CONGRATULATIONS 


There wasn’t a single person who 
attended the opening of the Spring 
Creek trout |farm and stream im- 
provement project on Friday, May 
25, who did not say it was the finest 
thing of the sort ever attempted. To 
say that everyone enjoyed themselves 
would be putting it mildly. The 
Board of Fish Commissioners is to 
be highly congratulated for having 
promoted such a splendid develop- 
ment. 











NELSON, FORMER CHIEF OF 
BIOLOGICAL SURVEY, DIES 


Noted Biologist’s Career Ends at Age of 79 

Dr. Edward W. Nelson, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, from 1916 to 1927, died at 
Washington, D. C., on May 19, at the age 
of 79. 

His administration of the Biological Sur- 
vey saw the expansion of the Bureau’s work 
on bird conservation through administration 
of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, and the 
development of cooperative work with the 
States in predatory-animal and rodent con- 
trol, including the building up of a trained 
field organization. During this period also 
the Biological Survey initiated its studies 
of the habits and distribution of birds 
through the bird-banding method, and the 
effective development of the movement in 
favor of bird refuges culminated just before 
his retirement from the Bureau in the pass- 
age of the Migratory Bird Conservation Act. 
In fact it was Dr. Nelson who originated 
the movement that resulted finally in the 
passage of this bird-refuge act and in the 
enactment this year of the Migratory Bird 
Hunting Stamp Act. 


WILL ESTABLISH TURKEY 
REFUGES 


For some time the Board has been seri- 
ously considering the creation of additional 
refuges for wild turkeys and in all proba- 
bility a number of these sanctuaries will be 
established in the following counties: Centre, 
Clinton, Lycoming, Union, Mifflin, Fulton, 
Perry, Huntingdon, Blair, Bedford and Som- 
erset. 

A detailed account of the plans now on 
foot to complete these areas will appear in 
the next issue. 

At a recent meeting the Board also ap- 
proved the purchase of 135 acres of land to 
be added to the wild turkey farm in Juniata 
County and adopted a resolution providing 
for the publication of names of all persons 
convicted of violating the game laws. 





.PROSECUTIONS 


An unusual number of prosecu- 
tions were brought by officers of 
the Game Commission during April. 
They totalled 113, which included 7 
illegal deer cases, 18 for killing game 
in closed season, 12 for dog chasing 
game, 2 for the alien dog law, 19 fish 
violations and 55 miscellaneous 
cases, 
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LARGE PRODUCTION AT GAME 
FARMS 


Production at the Game Farms is running 
far ahead of last year according to reports 
ending June 16th. As of that date there 
was a total of 122,021 ringneck eggs pro- 
duced at all farms as compared with 105,- 
734 during 1933. 5,942 quail eggs were pro- 
duced as against 4,195 last season; 6,813 
wild turkey eggs as compared with 6,340; 
788 Reeves’ pheasant eggs as compared with 
598. 97 Hungarian partridge eggs also were 
produced from stock they were able to 
secure this year. 

To date 43,375 ringneck eggs and 6,981 
day old chicks have been shipped to inter- 
ested sportsmen, farmers, and so forth, for 
hatching and rearing. In addition 6,296 
day old pheasant chicks, were shipped to the 
new Game Farm in Lycoming County. 

At the present time there is on hand at 
all farms a total of 21,987 ringneck pheasant 
chicks; 1,478 quail chicks; 2,027 wild turkey 
chicks; 237 Reeves’ pheasant chicks; 34 
grouse chicks; and 15 Hungarian partridge 
chicks. 


BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY 
C. C. C. CAMP NO. 101 


On June 11th a farewell dinner was given 
by Captain Donat M. Wilson, Commanding 
Officer, to the old enrollees of C. C. C. Camp 
No. 101 near Croyland on State Game Lands. 
This was also the first anniversary of the 
establishment of the camp. 

A great many guests were invited to the 
dinner, including Captain Louis J. Fortier, 
who established the camp ‘and was its com- 
manding officer until November, 1933. Cap- 
tain Fortier is now an instructor in the 
artillery in the Pennsylvania National 
Guard. The Game Commission was repre- 
sented by Mr. W. Gard. Conklin, Doctor C. 
S. Apgar and Mr. J. N. Morton. 





A tree will make a million 
matches—A match may destroy 
a million trees. 



































PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON WILD 
LIFE RESTORATION 


On January 2, 1934 the United States 
Secretary of Agriculture announced the ap- 
pointment of a committee of three in a 
national wild-life restoration program, The 
personnel of the committee are: Thomas H. 
Beck, Editorial Director of Colliers’, Chair- 
man; J. N. Darling, Newspaper Cartoonist, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Aldo Leopold, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

The program contemplates the utilization 
of submarginal and commercially unprofit- 
able agricultural lands, now contributing so 
largely to the surplus of agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

The plan is divided into five parts: (1) 
Migratory Waterfowl and Shore Birds; (2) 
Upland Game; (3) Song, Insectivorous and 
Ornamental Birds; (4) Mammals; and (5) 
A new administrative setup designed to in- 
sure business-like execution of the plan. 

The Commission has been active since 
early January and they recmmend among 
other things: 

(1) The immediate acquisition of four 
million acres potentially or actually suit- 
able for migratory waterfowl and shore bird 
breeding and nesting grounds. 

(2) The purchase of five million acres 
of submarginal land suitable for devlopment 
and management as upland game areas. 

(3) The purchase of at least one million 
acres of areas known to be used as breed- 
ing and nesting places and rookeries by 
such species of song, insectivorous, ornamen- 
tal and non-game birds as are becoming 
scarce, 

(4) Acquisition of two million acres 
needed for the restoration of big game, fur- 
bearers and other valuable mammals. 


Practically all states would be affected by 
the land acquisition program. 

A more or less detailed report has been 
published by the Committee and can be se- 
cured from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. for ten cents. Anyone 


desiring a copy should request the “Report 
of the President’s Committee on Wild-Life 
Restoration.” 











'COON 
UNTIN’ 


WHEN YOU PIT YOUR SKILL 
AGAINST THIS CLEVER LITTLE 
ANIMAL YOU ARE PITTING IT 
AGAINST NO MEAN 
ANTAGONIST 


E HAVE had a lot of requests for 

material on raccoon hunting but for 

some another nothing 
outside a few reports of ‘coon dog trials 
have come to the attention of the editor. 
Like a lot of our readers I am inclined to 
agree we should not entirely ignore this in- 
teresting creature, AS Leon F. Whitney so 
ably put it in an article which appeared in 
the Journal of Mammalogy some time ago: 
“If we as a people wished to adopt a na- 
tional animal, just as we have adopted the 
eagle for our national bird, what better one 
could we find than the raccoon? The rac- 
coon is a native of every state in the United 
States. His pelt was at one time used in 
place of money. He ranks as among the 
most intelligent of mammals and has proved 
his ability to survive where many other ani- 
mals have succumbed. 

“Yet despite this prevalence the raccoon is 
one of the least understood of the mammals, 
partly because his is a nocturnal animal, 
and most of the observations made upon him 
have been of the circumstantial-evidence va- 
riety. Then, too, altogether too many ob- 
servers have been willing to accept conclu- 
from the observation of captive 
At my home we usually have one 
or more pet raccoons, but the following ob- 
servations were made chiefly from racccons 
in the wild state. For many years now the 
author has been an ardent hunter. He has 
never trapped one in his life but has used 
dogs which he has trained himself to good 
effect, and it has been the combination of 
training dogs and observing their mental ap- 
titudes together with the thrilling uncer- 
tainty of raccoon hunting that has given him 
a great deal of pleasure in the fall for a 
good many years past. Besides the hunting, 
he and several members of his family have 
spent many Saturday afternoons throughout 
the spring 2nd summer making frequent ex- 
eursions into the woods and observing the 
telltale tracks in the mud along brooks and 
around the edges of ponds, 

“In the past five years the author has taken 
128 raccoons with dogs he has trained him- 
self. It may be well to detail in some degree 
just how this raccoon hunting is carried on 
by the author which will indicate why he 
has had such an excellent chance to observe 
the animal in the wild state. 

“First of all, only dogs have been used 
which bay on the trail of the raccoon. Some 
hunters prefer still trailers but the author 
uses only trail-barking dogs. Two years ago 


reason or 


sions 


raccoons, 


the author’s best dog, which up until then 
had been one which barked on the trail, for 





certain reasons changed into what might be 
called a partially silent trailer. When he 
first found a raccoon track in the woods he 
would emit one sharp bark and then at in 
tervals of fifty to one hundred yards he 
would bark as he followed the track. When 
he got to the place where the raccoon had 
actually started to run he would begin to 
bay with a different type of voice entirely, 
following the trail until he got to the point 
where the animal climbed a tree or went 
into a ledge. Then he would stand at the 
foot of the tree or at the ledge and bark 
with still a different tone. All of these tones 
of voice indicated different things to the 
author so that he knew at all times just 
what the dog was doing. 

“When using this particular hound or other 
hounds the party of hunters would go into 
the woods where they thought raccoons were 
likely to be living and would sit down and 
let the dog do the hunting. The dog would 
range out in large circles and sometimes 
would hunt simply by smelling the air drifts, 
and when he ascertained where a raccoon 
was then he would bark as described above. 
This method of sitting and listening to know 


what the dog is doing affords a splendid op- 
portunity for observation.” 


COON DOG FIELD TRIALS 


A great many sportsmen are interested in 
coon dog trials and some have written in 
from time to time asking how to hold one of 
these events, Brooke E. Ritter, Secretary of 
the Berks County Coon Hunters Association 
outlines the procedure very clearly. He says 
the first step is to advertise the event as 
widely as possible especially in the chief 
sporting magazines. Owners and spectators 
alike must be treated with the utmost cour- 


tesy. Next comes the selection of competent 
judges (three tree and two line judges). 


The two line judges place flags forty feet 
apart some distance from the chosen tree, in 
full view of the spectators. 

Now’ comes the entering of the dogs. As 
each dog owner pays his entry; fee his dog is 
assigned a number which is painted (water 
color) on both sides of the animal for iden- 
tification. After the dogs are entered the 
drawing is made for elimination heats. Each 








cet ee 

















dog’s number is placed in a box and drawn 
(one at a time) and placed as drawn for 
heats—about seven or eight dogs to a heat. 

Each first tree winner in these heats is 
eligible to the Grand Final. The same holds 
true of the first line winners. However 
these dogs do not compete in the same heats 
in the finals (tree dogs together and line 
dogs together). 

The trail should be laid with a good lead 
coon starting on one side of the grounds and 
ending at the chosen tree on the other side 
of grounds. 

A live coon is placed high in the tree and 
out of sight if possible. He remains there 
until all the elimination heats have been 
run, thus doing away with climbing the tree 
every heat, 

The Grand final races are run over an en- 
tirely new course. 





COON HUNTERS’ FIELD TRIALS 

The seventh annual field trials of the 
Chester County Coon Hunters Association 
were held on Memorial Day, on the Baldwin 
Farm, near Eagle, with seventy-five dogs 
entered. 

The weather was ideal and everything 
conspired to make a successful meet. 

The judges were N. A. Carman, Reading ; 
Brooke Ritter, Stony Creek Mills; John 
Pierce, Phoenixville; Raymond J. Conover, 
Gladstone, N. J.; Palmer J. Goodwin, Phoe- 
nixville. 

The meet started off with the puppy race 
and was won by “Buck,” first tree, owned 
by E. Payden, Holsopple, 1st line won by 
“Trailer,” owned by Malcolm Jefferis, Down- 
ingtown. 

The heats—First—First tree—‘‘Pedink” E. 
Payden, Holsopple, First Line—won by 
“Lead,” Edgar Walls, Millington, Md. 

Second heat—Dead heat—First line won 
by “Joe,” W. R. Wood, Essick, Md. 

Third—‘‘Ring,’ E. Edwards, Matamoras, 
First line, “Senator,’’ Rosenoke, N. Y. 

Fourth—First tree—‘Jersey Rattler,’ Joe 
Shriner, New Brunswick. 

Fifth—‘Boots” Doolin, West Chester, first 
tree. 

Sixth—‘“Judie,” first tree, E. R. Matthews, 
Wilmington, Del. 

First line—“Dick,’ Chris. Bowman, Down- 
ingtown, 

In the finals, first line, Charle’s Doolin, 
West Chester, took first, and the last race 
in the finals, was carried off by “Ring,” first 
tree; and “Jersey Rattler,” first line. 

The trials concluded with a fox hunt, 

The proceeds of the meet will be used to 
purchase raccoons for restocking in Chester 
County. 





DO SNAKES SWALLOW THEIR 
YOUNG? 

M. Graham Netting, Curator of Herpet- 
ology, of the Carnegie Museum, gives the 
following answer to this query: 

There is no scientific evidence that snakes 
ever swallow their young for temporary 
protection. Scientists consider this just 
another one of the numerous superstitions 
regarding snakes, but we are able to under- 
stand how such a story may start. Lay- 
men, who have not been trained to observe 
the actions of snakes, may become confused 
in watching them; and in countless cases, 
the beating which is administered to a 
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female snake results in the rupture of those 
membranes in which her unborn young, in 
viviparous species, are enclosed. When such 
a maltreated specimen is opened, the living 
young may be found in the body of the 
female free from the membrane in which 
they are normally enclosed. One of the ac- 
counts that you mentioned shows very clear- 
ly that the young were unborn specimens 
for you say “very small and coiled up like 
a fern leaf.” 

Scientists have been mistaken about other 
matters of animal behaviour in the past and 
there is an extremely slight possibility that 
there might be some ground for a few of 
the stories of snakes swallowing their young 
for protection, However, nearly every 
herpetologist handles more living snakes 
every year than the average laymen sees in 
a lifetime and no herpetologist has ever 
witnessed a snake swallowing its young for 
protection. I do not deny, of course, that 
large snakes frequently Swallow. small 
snakes, but this, of course, is purely a case 
of cannibalism and not an attempt to pro- 
tect the young. The only method of defin- 
itely proving that there may be some 
element of truth in what I consider a super- 
stition would be this: Any obServer who sees 
a snake swallowing young should tie a tight 
cord about the neck of the specimen and 
send it unopened to any large museum, 
where it could be dissected and where the 
young specimens could be identified to deter- 
mine whether or not they are of the same 
species as the snake which has swallowed 
them. If such a specimen is produced at 
any time, it will be quite interesting. 


SNAKEBITES 

As experience has led to some changes in 
the treatment of bites of venomous snakes, 
we herewith reprint a part of an article on 
this subject by Col. M. L. Crimmins, U. S. 
Army, Retired, in the March issue of The 
Military Surgeon, the official publication of 
the Association of Military Surgeons of the 
United States. 

“1. Tie a tourniquet about two inches 
above the bite. A RUBBER BAND IS BEST, 
as it can be left on, Otherwise use a shoe 
string or handkerchief and loosen it for half 
a minute every twenty minutes. Do not tie 
too tightly. We have had a number of cases 
of amputation as a result of gangrene caused 
partly by tight tourniquets left on too long. 

“2. Apply an antiseptic to the bitten part. 

“3. Keep the patient as quiet as possible. 

“4. Make a cross-cut incision one-quarter 


by one-quarter inch over each fang mark 
and at least one-quarter of an inch deep and 
quite through the skin and fat. The swell- 
ing is so rapid that there is little danger of 
cutting an important blood vessel. 

“5. Apply suction to the cross incisions. 
If a rubber bulb is available as furnished 
with the Dudley snake kit, or a breast pump 
or any rubber bulb commonly found in house- 
holds, squeeze out the air and apply to 
wound, and when it drops off, squeeze out 
the liquid and apply again, * * * * 

“6. The suction should be continued, and 
do not be disappointed if you do not get 
much liquid the first hour, for as the swell- 
ing increases you will get more. By loosen- 
ing the tourniquet now and then you can in- 
crease the fluid extracted. REMEMBER 
THREE DROPS OF VENOM WILL KILL, 
so if you only extract one drop the first 
hour you may save a victim’s life. The 
banded or timber rattlesnake gives at a bite 
about 90 mm. of venom or four drops, and 
the copperhead gives about two drops, while 
the massasauga gives only about 6 mm. of 
venom, which will correspond to about one- 
fourth of the weight of a drop of copper- 
head venom. 

“7, When the bleeding is excessive, press 
over cut with finger and when it stops, make 
a new cut nearby. 

“8. If you have antivenin serum, which is 
the serum used for the treatment of the bites 
of the rattlesnake, massasauga, copperhead, 
and cotton mouth moccasin inject it into 
and around the bite; to get the maximum 
effect it should be used within one or two 
hours after the bite, Five syringes of an- 
tivenin is the amount recommended by Dr. 
Dudley Jackson, of San Antonio, when the 
patient is bitten through the bare skin, but 
in some cases less than five syringes of an- 
tivenin have saved life. 

“9. AFTER USING ANTIVENIN, DO 
NOT USE MECHANICAL SUCTION FOR 
ONE HOUR, AS YOU DO NOT WISH TO 
WITHDRAW THE ANTIVENIN. 

“10. Keep up the mechanical suction for 
at least 20 minutes an hour for 15 hours or 
more as the venom may be withdrawn 14 
hours after the bite.” 

Our field men should carry in their pocket 
a few rubber bands one-quarter to one-half 
inch wide, so as to be ready for such a 
possible emergency. The best authorities 
have entirely quit potassium permanganate 
as an antiseptic in such cases, and “zonite” 
or hexylresorcin or mercurochrome are rec- 
ommended as more satisfactory. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


SOME BIRD TRAVELS 


Mr. Raymond J. Middleton, president of 
the Norristown Audubon Society, furnishes 
some interesting notes from records of 10,- 
258 birds banded by his society during the 
past thirteen years. 

Omitting returns from comparatively near- 
by points, as in the states of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware, some of the in- 
teresting recoveries were: a white-throated 
sparrow banded in 1928, and trapped in Man- 
chester, N, H., 1929-30; another of the same 
species banded in 1931 and found dead at 
Hope Mills, N. C., in 1933; a flicker banded 
July 17, 1932, and caught at Johns, N. C., in 
the same year; four young sparrow hawks 
banded in the nest June 6, 1932, one of them 
killed at Augusta, Ga., November 17, of the 
same year, and another killed in Washington 
County, N. C., in October of the same year. 

A starling banded in 1928 was killed at 
-alatka, Fla., in December, 1930, and a cow- 
bird banded in 1932 was killed at Trilby, 
Fla., December of the same year. A song 
sparrow banded in 1927 was found dead at 
Hazlehurst, Ga., the same year; and a chim- 
ney swift banded in September, 1929, was 
captured in Sandwich, Mass., the following 
June. 

Four purple grackles banded in summer 
by the Society were taken in Virginia the 
following winter. And an immature mourn- 
ing dove banded when it fell out of the nest 
was found dead in Henderson, Va., just a 
month later. 

Three robins banded in 1930-2-3 were each 
found dead the following year at Plant City, 
Fla., Tampa, Fla., and Brandon, Fla., re- 


spectively ; two other robins banded in 1932 
were found dead at Fairville, Ga., the fol- 
lowing year. 

Some of the most interesting instances of 
individuals returning are: two wood thrushes 
that have each returned three consecutive 
years; a purple grackle returning four years 
in succession; four song sparrows that have 
each returned for four consecutive years; 
three catbirds each returning three years 
consecutively; one tree sparrow that came 
back for six consecutive winters. 

The oldest record of a returning bird is 
that of a slate-colored junco that was recap- 
tured six and a half years after it was 
banded. 

A robin banded in the nest on July 18, 
1928, was retrapped first on May 14, 1930, 
and again on May 28, 1932,—when it was 
nesting exactly fifty feet from where it was 
hatched. This same robin was then mated 
to one banded as an adult in 1929, and then 
resident for its fourth consecutive summer. 
Recently Mr. Middleton trapped an oven- 
bird that was banded in 1930. It is, of 
course, very possible that this bird had re- 
turned meantime—possibly more than once 
—but it did not enter the traps till 1934. 

375 of the 10,258 individuals banded since 
1921 have returned to the place of capture. 

The club is now’ running fifty traps. 





Gordon Helsel, Assistant Game Farmer 
at the Commission’s Wild Turkey Farm in 
Juniata County, recently sent in an in- 
teresting photo of a woodchuck treed by a 
dog. The animal was pretty high up and 
apparently badly scared. 
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RELEASING A RACCOON 


HOLD VERMIN SHOOT 


Game Protector Leslie H. Wood, of Wells- 
boro, writes: The Sabinsville Rod and Gun 
Club held a vermin shoot on May 27 and 
killed the following: 2 owls, 91 crows, 11 
watersnakes, 1 porcupine, 22 woodchucks, 26 
starlings; also destroyed 4 crow eggs. 

The losing team gave a weiner roast to 
all the participants and the day was pro- 
nounced such a success that another one will 
be held on June 17. 





HUNDREDS OF SHOREBIRD, WARBFO 
(GGS DESTRIED I 


NUMBERS REACH THE 
DANGER POINT 


In some places this spring, especially in 
northern Illinois, crows have become so 
numerous that in order to keep from starv- 
ing they have been forced to raid chicken 
yards worse than hawks have ever been 
known to do, car: ying off all the little chicks 
and battling the older chickens, and they 
have also forced farmers to replant entirely 
many corn fields. 

In places all other birds are _ reported 
driven out entirely, partly because of the 
crows’ Savage.y, and partly because the 
crows have eaten all food usually available 
for other birds. 


CROW 


Refuge Keeper Walter J. Deneen reports 
that Nancy, the doe deer at the refuge, had 
a fawn on May 21. In four minutes the fawn 
was nursing and in fourteen minutes was on 
its feet nursing. 





CROWS MOB OWL 


Grant C. Hubler, Assistant Game Protec- 
tor, Schuylkill County, reports seeing a flock 
of crows mob a Great Horned Owl. When 
the owl left the tree, two crows flew upon 
its back forcing it to the ground. In a few 
minutes all the crows jumped him and when 
the fracas was over the owl was torn to 
pieces. Only two of the crows were killed. 


WHY CROWS ARE MULTIPLYING 


While most birds and mammals have many 
natural enemies to keep their numbers in 
check, man is the only enemy the crow’ has 
to fear, Consequently, unless the crow is in 
time to overrun the earth, man must supply 
for him the added checks that a dozen or a 
hundred things furnish for other pests. 





), WARFOWL AND OTHER GAME BIRD 
ISTRED BY CROWS 


GROUSE FIGHTS FIRE 


During a forest fire last month on State 
Game Lands No. 51, Pete Harvey, of Dun- 
bar, saw a grouse on her nest. The flames 
had just about reached her but she had no 
intentions of leaving and Mr. Harvey had to 
pull her off and beat the fire out with his 
hands, which he slightly burned. He saved 
both the bird and her nest of 12 eggs. After 
the fire the grouse returned. 

James N. Morton, Assistant Director of 
the Bureau of Refuges and Lands also re- 
ports seeing grouse setting on their nests 
fighting the flames with their wings. 

Game Protector Thomas Mosier, of 
Bellefonte, reports that an eighteen pound 
wild turkey flew through the windshield 
of an automobile near the top of Bald 
Eagle Mountain and fell on the seat dead. 
The driver of the car was slightly cut by 
broken glass. 
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FIRE TOWER ON STATE GAME LANDS NO. 77 


WHY SQUIRRELS GIRDLE PINE 
BRANCHES 


On May 26 Deputy Game Protector Thomas 
K, Barrie, of Coudersport, sent in to the 
Commission some branches of white pine 
badly affected with white pine blister rust 
and showing extensive gnawing by squirrels. 

Examination by the Federal blister rust 
authorities corroborated Mr. Barrie’s identi- 
fication of the disease, and they stated that 
this habit of gnawing and girdling trees 
affected with this disease was very common 
and well known to them. 


It seems that the blisters, especially the 
orange spore sacs, have a sweetish taste 
which makes them very attractive to all 
rodents, and they are eaten not only by all 
species of our squirrels, but by field mice, 
poreupines, and any other rodents that can 
reach them. 


NEW WRINKLE IN TRAINING 
DOGS 


A prominent New England trainer of bird 
dogs advises that he finds guineas, especially 
young guineas, just as good to train dogs on 
as quail or pheasants. 

The guinea, as most people know, is really 
only semi-domesticated, and it seems to re- 
tain something of a “gamey” scent that ap- 
peals to a dog as naturally as the scent of 
really wild game, 

Possibly this new wrinkle may solve many 
of the sportsman’s problems in t:aining his 
own dog. 


Game Protector Ambrose Gerhart, of 
Souderton, reports finding a fox den 
around which he found the remains of 
ringnecked pheasants, quail, flickers, 
meadow lark, muskrat, squirrel, turkeys, 
chickens and guineas. 


CHIGGER PREVENTIVE AND 
CURE 


If a bath be taken in hot water, or water 
containing salt or strong soap, within a few 
hours after exposure no ill effects will be 
experienced. After a long exposure a bath 
has no effect, and direct remedies are nec- 
essary. In such case apply a cooling lotion 
of strong ammonia, bicarbonate of soda or 
common cooking soda, or saleratus. 


As preventives of attack, outward appli- 
cations of flowers of sulphur or naphthaline 
are recommended. Likewise, keep grass, 
weeds and useless herbage mowed as closely 
as possible, exposing the chiggers to the sun. 
In addition, dust the grass and other plants, 
after cutting, with flowers of sulphur or 
spray with diluted kerosene emulsion mixed 
with sulphur. (The sulphur makes the 
chigger sneeze himself to death!) 

Ticks are believed to feed upon blood 
alone, They attach themselves to the skin 
and partly burrow in. They hold on tena- 
ciously. If carelessly pulled off the head 
may be torn from the body and remain in 
the skin. MHartshorn, kerosene, turpentine, 
or carbolized vasoline will bring the tick 
f.om the skin and cure the bite. 


THIS WASN’T IN 
PENNSYLVANIA! 


District Game Warden, Ad Lightsey, of 
Centerville, Alabama, has been an Alabama 
game warden for something like 16 years 
and he stakes his reputation on this story: 

“A eouple of fellows were hunting birds 
over in my section of the State. One of 
them shot a bird and it fell in the creek. 
The hunters walked on leaving one of their 
bird dogs sniffing at the edge of the water. 
Later the dog walked up with a two-pound 
trout in its mouth. In the trout they found 
the quail.” 
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WITH THE CLUBS 





WALTER BEAVER, National Champion 


STATE 
TRAPSHOOT 


New champions in sportdom, it appears, 
are the order of the 1934 season. Three 
new trapshooting champions were crowned 
at the 44th annual Pennsylvania Trap Shoot- 
ing Association, held over the Lorane Rod 
and Gun Club traps near Reading the week 
ending June 16th. 

The coveted titles and trophies in the 
amateur classes were hard fought and Mr. 
S. Morris Crothers, Chestnut Hill, Philadel- 
phia, the defending title holder in the singles 
for the Keystone State championship, which 
he had held for seven consecutive years, 
demonstrated some very clever marksman- 
ship in the 200 target race that took place 
on Thursday of the week of State shoot. 
His long run of consecutive targets topped 
the big field of 150 shooters. Crothers went 
down one in his first 100 in the morning. In 
the afternoon he smashed 100 straight. 

Then came Mr. Walter §. Beaver, Berwyn, 
the National handicap champion and the 
North American Double Target Amateur 
Champion, who went straight in the morn- 





Left: 
Center: 


Game Protector Robert 
Successful group of fox hunters. 
M. F. Boyer both of Pillow Rod and Gun Club holding beavers caught 
during the recent season. 
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ing and went down one in the afternoon, 
stalemating with Crothers for the honor. 

Mr. Allen Heil, Allentown, former singles 
and doubles champion of Pennsylvania, 
looked good to tie Messrs. Crothers and 
Beaver, but he got a “bad” target and went 
down for his second loss in the 200 race. 
In the morning he broke 99 and on his 174th 
target he missed, which eliminated the pop- 
ular Lehigh Valley marksman from what 
looked like a tie shoot-off for three. 

Then came the shoot-off between the in- 
cumbent and his opponent. tach 
straight and the gallery gave them a good 
hand. And they opened another event. 
30th shooters appeared to be steady and 
cautious. Beaver appeared to be quite calm. 
The real surprise occurred when Crothers 
missed his 13th target. After that it looked 
as though he became careless and dropped 
two more in succession. It was Beaver’s 
race, as he only went down one in his second 
event. 

Mr. Crothers, always a good sportsman, 
congratulated Beaver, and the spectators, 
many of them among the old-timers, offered 
their congratulations. For the amateur 
double championship Beaver also carried off 
the honors the day before. 


broke 25 


New Lady Champion, Too 
A new lady champion was crowned, too, 
for the coveted honor of the state with her 


sex, in the person of Miss Elizabeth M. 
Wistar, Chestnut Hill, defeating the title 
holder, Miss Alice Crothers, of the same 
place, also the champion woman shot of 
North America. The match between the two 
resulted: Miss Wistar, 197 x 200; Miss 
Crothers, 185 x 200. Misses Wistar and 


Crothers are cousins. Other lady shooters in 
the match were: Mrs. Theodore Lane Bane, 
Valley Forge, third; Mrs. W. W. Cockran, 
Villa Nova, fourth; Mrs. Fred Hess, Phila- 
delphia, 167; Mrs. Theodore W. Berger, Val- 
ley Forge, 156 x 200. 

Mr. Mowell Hawkins, Camp Hill, carried 
off the honors among the professionals, top- 
ping the “Pros” with 196x200, while Otis 
S. Skid, Wilkes-Barre, was runner-up. H. 
Storr, York, who carried off the honors last 
year at York, went down 8 targets and lost 
the title. 
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Mr. Claude Henline, Bradford, Pa., was 
re-elected president, and all the other old 
officers were re-elected also. The 45th an- 
nual trapshooting tournament will be held 
on the grounds of the Quaker City Gun 
Club some time in June of 1935. 

The banquet and annual meeting held in 
the ballroom of the Berkshire Hotel, Read- 
ing, Thursday night, was attended by over 
100 sportsmen with their wives and friends. 
The Pennsylvania Game Commission pre- 
sented three reels of motion pictures, “Game 
Conservation” and the “State Shoot.” The 
speaker, Norman M. Wood, gave a short talk 
with the pictures. A vote of thanks was 
extended to the Game Commission and the 
Lorane Rod and Gun Club officers for the 
entertainment. 


PLAN BIG FIELD DAY 


The Lehigh County Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association is making plans on a 
large scale for its annual field day and 
picnic at Dorney Park, near Allentown, on 
Saturday, July 28, and is mapping out a 
program that will require practically the 
entire day to run off. The schedule of 
events includes fly and plug casting con- 
tests, skeet and pistol matches, and other 
strenuous competitions, including a 
novelty balloon target shoot, hot water boil- 
ing contests, etc. It is expected that the 
teams of the State Police and State High- 
way Patrol, as well as those of the Allen- 
town police force and the U. 8. Army, will 
participate in the pistol matches, 

The Association has extended an invita- 
tion to the members of all the sportsmen’s 


less 


organizations in Lehigh, Northampton, 
Berks, Carbon, Montgomery, Bucks and 


other nearby counties to participate in the 
field day, and a large representation from 
those sections is expected. 

All together, the affair is expected to be 
a gala day for the sportsmen of eastern 
Pennsylvania and a crowd of several thou- 
sand is expected. 





Sow Matches—Reap Ashes 














bear cub. 

























































BEDFORD COUNTY FEDERATION 
OF SPORTSMEN 


On May 7, 1934 the officers and interested 
members of nine Bedford County Sportsmen’s 
Clubs met in the Odd Fellows Hall, at Sax- 
ton, to organize the Bedford County Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen. The Bedford County 
organization is a unit of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen. 

The meeting was presided over by Merle 
Merritts, of Altoona, Vice-Chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Federation, who with Robert 
Henderson, of Huntingdon, were the princi- 
pal speakers of the evening. The plan of 
organization and the principles and purposes 
of the Federation were outlined by Mr. 
Merritts, while Mr. Henderson explained in 
a most interesting manner, “Why It Does 
Not Pay to Be a Poor Sportsman.” 

The officers of the county organization 
consist of a Chairman and a_ Secretary- 
Treasurer, who are chosen by delegates elec- 
ted from each club. At this meeting, how- 
ever, the delegates had not as yet been 
named, so a temporary Chairman and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer were chosen to serve until 
the regular officers could be elected by the 
delegates of the various clubs. These tem- 
porary officers were Harry A. Eichelberger, 
Saxton, Chairman, and W. H. Ritchey, Wolfs- 
burg, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The officers of the clubs were requested to 
have a regularly elected delegate attend a 
meeting to be held a short time later for the 
purpose of electing a permanent Chairman 
and a Secretary-Treasurer. This meeting 
was held Friday evening, May 25, in the 
Smith Vocational High School auditorium 
at Yellow Creek. At this time Mr. Hichel- 
berger was again honored by being elected 
regular Chairman, while Carl Walter, Fisher- 
town, was named as regular Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The nine clubs comprising the Bedford 
County Federation of Sportsmen are as fol- 
lows: 

Rainsburg Game and Fish Protective As- 
sociation, Rainsburg; Raystown Rod and 
Gun Club, Wolfsburg; Home Rod and Gun 
Club, Yellow Creek; Six Mile Run Sports- 
men’s Association, Six Mile Run; Broad Top 
Game, Fish and Forestry Association, Broad 
Top; Woodvale Rod and Gun Club, Wood; 
Hopewell Rod and Gun Club, Hopewell; Bed- 
ford County Game Protective Association, 
Fishertown; and Saxton Sportsmen’s As- 
Sociation, Saxton. 


Left: A. F. Orzechowski of Kane with big buck he bagged last year. 
Center: M, F. Boyer of the Pillow Rod and Gun Club holding mule 
used to carry food into mountains for game. Right: Refuge Keeper L. 
H. Estep at ‘one of many feeding shelters he erected last winter. 





EXTRA COPIES? 


Some readers of the GAME NEWS 
have saved all their copies for fu- 
ture reference. Some started to save 
them but mislaid an issue now and 
then and now are asking for the back 
numbers to complete their sets. The 
Commission has already exhausted 
all but their regular file copies for 
this purpose and therefore cannot 
help. There are others who, after 
reading their copies, lay them aside 
to go the way most magazines go. 
Now if these latter mentioned per- 
sons, who are not interested in re- 
taining back numbers, will send them 
to the‘ editor he will try to help out 
some of the chaps who want to com- 
plete their sets. 











PROCEEDS OF RALLY USED FOR 
RESTOCKING 


The Chester County Sportsmen’s Commit- 
tee report $300.00 net realized from the two 
days sportSmen’s rally held at Thorndale in 
May. ‘This money will be used for restock- 
ing fish and game in the county. 

The committee are expecting to hold an- 
other rally in the fall, at which time field 
trials will be held for ’coon dogs, bird dogs 
and beagles. 





The land is our capital—Its 
products our dividends.—Don’t 
burn the interest. 











CLUB GROWING 


The Keystone Hunters Association, of 
Cresson, which just recently reorganized, is 
Staging a successful comeback. Already it 
has 165 members and is still growing strong. 





AN ERROR 


On page 7 of last month’s issue 
under the item “Game Protectors 
Begin Training,” the word Executive 
Secretary appearing after the name 
of W. C. Shaffer is in error. The 
title should have read Deputy Execu- 
tive Secretary. It was a mistake in 
the printer’s proof. 











PHILADELPHIA-WILMINGTON 
SHOOT 


With four scores of 100 straight breaks 
creating a new record for the Quaker City 
Gun Club shoots recently, unusual records 
were hung up at the Holmesburg traps. The 
local shooters defeated the Wilmington 
marksmen quite easily by the score of 984 
to 964 for the Delaware shooters. 

Captain John B. Grier, of Wilmington; 
Harry P. Messlor, of Trenton; Walter Bea- 
ver, of Berwyn, and A, J. MacDowell, of 
Lansdowne, each broke their 100 sixteen- 
yard targets without a single miss. On the 
shoot-off Captain Grier won the high gun 
trophy, but only after another 100 targets 
had been shot at. 

On the first shoot-off: MacDowell dropped 
out with a pair of misses, and Beaver missed 
a pair in the second shoot-off. Captain 
Grie: and Harry Messlor each smashed their 
next 25 straight, but the fourth shoot-off 
brought victory to the Wilmington shooter, 
since he broke all but one of his quota, while 
Messlor dropped a pair. Captain Grier 
missed his 15th target and Messlor failed to 
connect with his 23rd and last target. In- 
cidentally Messlor had a long run of 197 in 
his 200 sixteen-yard target shoot, while 
Grier broke 189 without a miss. 

A. J. MacDowell did some splendid shoot- 
ing. After breaking his 100 sixteen-yard 
targets straight, he broke all of his 12 pairs 
of doubles targets and missed but one of his 
25 distance handicap clays, missing his 21st 
target to tally 148 of a possible 149 targets 
on the afternoon’s card, some great scoring. 
He shot from the 24-yard line. 

Team Shoot: Walter Beaver, 100; A. J. 
MacDowell, 100; H. P. Messlor, 100; A. L. 
Appleton, 99; T. D. Hackett, 99; L. W. Strah- 
ley, Jr., 98; R. F. Tyson, 97; J. W. Eshel- 
man, 97; Dr. R. N. Nones, Jr., 97; Clark 
Adams, 97. Total, 984. 

Wilmington: Capt. J. B. Grier, 100; C. E. 
Simon, 98; A. L. Lauritsen, 97; Jimmy Luke, 
97; C. H. Mason, 96; F. M. Yearsley, 96; 
W. Speakman, 95; Ike Yurner, 95; L. D. 
Willis, 95; C. W. Jenkins, 95, Total, 964. 


NEWLY FORMED CLUB 


Delaware County Game and Fish Associa- 
tion. Crosby M. Black, Jr., 629 Sproul St., 
Chester, President; Carl Boulden, Felton- 
ville, Secretary; and F, J. McLaughlin, 525 
Edgemont Ave., Chester, Financial Secretary. 
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By PETER J. SCHWAB 






























































O be in the North Woods during the 

: punkie season is to invite disaster 

unless adequate means of’ protection 
are provided against the onslaughts of over- 
whelming clouds of these tiny, but voracious 
demons. “No see em,” Says the Indian 
guide, “but heap big bite!” Men may never 
have been killed by these flies as they have 
been by the fever carrying mosquitoes of 
Southern latitudes and rarely by the venom- 
ous breeds of brackish marshes, but the 
poisonous after effects of the gnat’s sting 
produce a resistless drowsiness amounting 
to stupor, or coma and is very slow to work 
off. 

Such extreme cases, however, are by no 
means common and only occur with certain 
species of the pest having a brief season, 
usually two or three days during June when 
they swarm in myriads then disappear 
utterly for another year. Some of the 
species persist throughout the season, but 
in limited numbers—thank goodness. 

Similarly, mosquitoes of the southern and 
eastern lowlands may be bad enough but the 
farther north one goes the worse they be- 
come. I have never been bitten by the 
mosquito which the native of Maine gravely 
asserts are as big as hawks, but the little 
fellows to be found along some of the water- 
ways and marshes of Maine and the Mari- 
time Provinces are fiends of the Devil. 
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While this article has no bearing whatever on game con- 
servation in Pennsylvania it does contain a lot of valuable 


information for sportsmen generally. 


Permission to re- 


print was courteously granted by FIELD AND STREAM 
magazine. 


Again, the wilderness of Quebec and On- 
tario, together with the resort and near 
wilderness regions of the states and provinces 
surrounding the Great Lake’s breed varieties 
of mosquitoes which for activity and blood- 
thirstiness shame even the wolverine. Some 
of the short resorts—East and West—and 
some of the popular mountain resorts— 
mostly East—are notorious for the liveliness 
of their mosquito pets. 

No true sportSman or voyageur of either 
sex can afford to sacrifice his or her debt 
to the Red Gods upon the altar of the 
Insecta. The mosquito, punky, no see ’em, 
black flies and gnats of whatsoever breed 
must be kept in their places. Life in the 
bush must be made endurable before it can 
be made soul satisfying. 

How’? 

Stout footwear and heavy clothing will 
protect most of the persons, but gloves and 
headnets are a nuisance not to be tolerated 
except by the exotic. Both are too warm, 





too stuffy and too much of a hindrance, 


There remains only dope. Dope for the 
person and dope for the camp. No one dope 
will suit everybody, but here is a collection 
that has stood the test of time. 

With the exception of the first and the 
pastils, they are the final concoctions of my 
own experimenting in the laboratory and 
afield. The pastils I have used for so many 
years that I have forgotten the source of 
their origin. Like the others they have 
probably been modified from time to time 
until a satisfactory formula was developed. 
All are based on practical, well known 
principles. Any druggist or druggists’ supply 
house can furnish the simple ingredients. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture is responsible for the following: 

1 Ounce Oil Citronella 

% Ounce Oil Cedar 

1 Ounce Spirits of Camphor 

It is effective and pleasant; stainless, but 
the immunity is fleeting, As with the others, 
care must be taken when anointing the fore- 





head and face. It will cause the eyes to 


smart if brought into too close contact. 
Ladies prefer this nongreasy preparation 


and it is nearly ideal for use at the sea- 
shore, mountain resorts and popular camps 
or any other place where it is necessary to 
put on a little dog. For use about the 
camp, it is suitable for evenings — after 
washing up. 

Fully twice as efficient is this one: 
Ounce Oil Pennyroyal 
Ounces Oil Cedar (wood or leaves) 
Ounces Oil Citronella 

1 Ounce Gum Camphor (not tar camphor) 

Powder the camphor and dissolve in the 
essential oils, then add: 

2 Ounces Olive Oil 

20 Drops Carbolic Acid 

This is clean and pleasant. It lasts better 
than the first, but leaves a slight oily stain 
which will scour out with soap and water 
very easily. The mixture is suitable for 
spraying with soap emulsion made by boiling 
about a cubic inch of laundry soap in a 
quart of water until dissolved. Use about 
one fluid ounce of the dope to each half- 
pint of the soap solution. Shake well and 
use the milky emulsion thus formed through 
any kind of atomizer or sprayer, 


oe 


tb bo 


In place of the water emulsion, the dope 
may be thinned for spraying with a mixture 
of three parts kerosene and one part carbon 
tetrachloride. The kerosene alone will do 
the trick beautifully and kill every mosquito 
or punky coming within reach, but it is 
dangerous in the vicinity of flames. Carbon 
tetrachloride renders the kerosene non- 
inflammable and safe around camp fires and 
lanterns, 

Small tin sprayers of the hand pump type 
can be obtained for a few dimes in most 
hardware, novelty and seed stores. They 
occupy but little space and weigh but a few 
ounces, certainly no hardship in the average 
pack sack. If weight and space must be 
brought down to the irreducible minimum— 
and the average yacationist had better stay 
nearer home than embark upon such an 
expedition !—either dispense with the spray 
altogether or get one of the small mouth- 
blowing atomizers sold by dealers in artist’s 
supplies. Cologne sp:ayers are seldom worth- 
while. 

Although most old time cruisers use their 
dope straight, spraying is most emphatically 
not a nuisance. On the contrary, it is the 
most pleasant way to apply the dope and 
most effectively spreads it in a uniform coat 
over face, neck and throat, Simply close 
your eyes while your team mate works the 
pump from a distance of eighteen inches or 
two feet. Believe me, it is delightfully re- 
freshing. Carry it in the bottom of the 
canoe when voyaging through bad country as 
you will have use for it every hour or two. 
On easy portages you can carry it in the 
hands, but sling it from the back of the belt 
or pack sack when negotiating real muskeg 
or bush, 

Knowing in advance that the pests will 
be thick enough to make spraying of the 
tent advisable, it is best to substitute pure 
raw linseed oil in place of olive oil, and 
the kerosene-carbon-tetrachloride mixture in 
place of the soap solution. Olive oil will 
not dry upon the tent and the soap will 
collect dampness. Linseed oil will dry slowly 
but surely by oxidation and the thinner will 
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evaporate. The pastils, described later, are 
especially recommended for tent interiors. 

For those who object to the fluid, oily 
dopes, but still want a cleanly ointment with 
some efficacy, I can recommend a salve made 
from: 

4 Ounces Cocoa Butter 

1 Ounce Anhydrous Lanoline 

% Ounce Refined White Beeswax 

1 Ounce Oil Citronella 

1 Ounce Oil Cedar 

10 Drops Oil Cloves 

% Ounce Gum Camphor (not tar cam- 

phor) 

Chip the gum finely and dissolve in the 
essential oils by shaking together in a small 
bottle, Stir the cocoa butter, lanoline and 
beeswax together in a saucepan using just 
enough heat to melt completely and being 
careful to avoid charring. When thoroughly 
mixed, remove to some distance from the 
flame and stir in quickly the inflammable 
mixture of eSsential oils and camphor. Pour 
immediately into jars which have been made 
ready in advance, 

As a protection against insect pests, the 
foregoing salve is nearly ideal. It is clean, 
not excessively g.easy, washes off readily 
with soap, is antiseptic and has positive 
emolient properties. As an ointment for 


open cuts and burns, however, it would be 
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heroic treatment on account of the smarting 
effect of the skeeter-chasing essential oils; 
good medicines none the less. 

Finally we come to the black dope, the 
basic idea of which originated in the mind 
of Buzzacott, Nessmuk, Nimrod or Noah as 
the winged hordes arose from the sodden 
fields. Get a pint bottle, pre-Volstead shape, 
ideal for easy packing, and into it pour: 

1 Ounce Shaved or powdered Gum Cam- 

phor 

1 Ounce Oil Cedar 

1 Ounce Oil Citronella 

1 Ounce Oil Pennyroyal, and shake until 

the camphor is completely dissolved. 
Then add: 

4 Ounces Oil of Tar and 

8 Ounces Olive Oil 

This dope will not spray well without 
reducing somewhat (preferably with the 
kerosene-carbon-tetrachloride mixture) and 
the oil of tar will leave a permanent slight 
stain around the collar of your flannel shirt, 
scarcely noticeable aS soap and water will 
remove the bulk of it. When there are no 
ladies in the camp this is the only dope. 
For best results use it straight and, unless 
you are a hopeless addict to the use of soap, 
wash with plain water only. 

Apply the japan several times per day at 
first, rubbing it into the skin of exposed 
parts until they are literally coated with an 
ebony enamel, You will shave as easily as 
when you first began to nurse the down of 
promise; though shaving, of course, ruins 
the paint job temporarily and makes you 
begin all over again. When you finally come 


i1 


out of the woods, one good dose of laundry 
soap will make you presentable. What re- 
mains will pass for the coat of tan expected 
anyhow. 

Poor Lo’s defense agginst the common 
enemy, his smudge fire, has been improved 
by the brown, yellow, white and nearly 
white men until it is now almost perfect. I 
tabulate two formulae: 


POMS an<i «xdduonns dae I II 
Postassium Nitrate (Saltpeter) 30Oz. 2 Oz, 
Persian Insect Powder ..... it Orta Pe 
Powdered Althea ............ bE 

Gum TREGRCARIR:.... +. cwdices yey tigate ea.. 
Powdered Charcoal .......... a= 
Bensom) - (Sigma) i... .. << o0dsees YP og 
Baiam : TOM: i scn.«s ean teknns Rist 


Powder all the ingredients—it’s much more 
fun than it sounds—and mix in a deep bowl 
or agate pot. Dissolve the nitrate in a pint 
of water and pour it over the powders. Stir 
immediately and thoroughly, using a large 
spoon, kitchen knife, spatula, flap-jack 
turner or egg beater; anything that will 
enable you to make a good stiff dough. The 
ingredients vary somewhat and you are 
finally to shape the dough into neat pastils 
which must retain their nice p:oportions 
while drying. 

If it does not stiffen up enough for this 
desirable end, add small pinches of gum 
tragacanth until it does. If it stiffens up 
too much, add water but only in tablespoon 
quantities, Roll into shapely little cones 
about one inch high and one inch in diameter 
across the base. To conserve space, you can 
flatten the sides to make a square pyramid, 
but retain the cone shape and sharp point 
at the top as this is the place to which you 
will apply your lighted match in the hour of 
need. Let them dry hard. If you have the 
Jap’s sense of the artistic and beautiful you 
may gild them or paint them with dragon’s 
blood after drying, but the bugs won’t know 
the difference. 

As between the two formulae number I is 
the simplest, easiest and cheapest to make. 
If anything it is even more efficient than 
number II, but the latter is efficient enough 
and has a much more agreeable odor. 


Light the pastils on a tin or aluminum 
plate raised above the floor of the tent, 
summer cottage, cabin or table upon a few 
stones. The smudge will kill, smother or 
otherwise incapacitate the last skeeter, 
punkie or flea in the place. If you stay 
outside while it is burning be sure to slap 
yourself vigorously before entering your 
tent and be careful to draw the netting close 
as you enter, Then only can you be assured 
of enjoying the sleep of the just. Remember, 
one lady mosquito buzzing around your ears, 
alighting now and then for a sly dig into 
your scalp, eyelids or double chin ruins your 
night’s rest and your sweet disposition for 
the ensuing day. Perhaps Owen Meredit 
had them in mind when he wrote: 

“The Devil, my friends, is a woman just 

now, 

’Tis a woman that reigns in Hell.” 


My wife is outside the tent just now, 
trouting, in fact, for supper. In haste, 
therefore: If they do get you, there is 
probably nothing better for relieving the 
sting and itchiness than a saturated solution 
of bicarbonate of soda (baking soda). Lack- 
ing the soda, try ammonia, thymol, or ordin- 
ary soap. To the mail boat! 
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That Sacred Balance of Nature 


AN LEAST several generations have grown 
up on the old story of the mythical 
scientist who had just elucidated a wonder- 
ful new theory, only to have a listener ob- 
ject, “But, Monsieur, the facts don’t fit your 
theory.” And the story has him retort, 
“Then so much the worse for the facts.” 
Doesn’t this old story fit perfectly a lot of 
the clamor about “the balance of nature?” 

We must not kill crows, we must not kill 
hawks and owls, we must not kill roving 
cats, we must not kill snakes, we must not 
kill weasels or wildcats or foxes, or we may 
disturb the poor old balance of nature. 
(How lucky it is that twe don’t have to 
weigh our groceries or our coal on a balance 
so easily thrown out of kilter.) 


Otherwise level-headed men quote glibly 
the corollary of this theory, that a certain 


percentage of predatory birds and mammals 
are a real benefit to wild life, as they tend 
to improve or at least maintain the type by 
killing off the weaklings and the diseased,— 
entirely ove:looking the cold fact that most 
of the killing done by predators, bird or 
mammal, is of females hampered with young, 
or of the young and helpless themselves, or 
animals less than a year old, and especially 
of the newborn or the newly hatched. 
Which is a wolf or a wildcat more likely 
to catch, a barren old doe, lean and light- 
footed, with sinews of spring steel, or a doe 


heavy with fawn? A crow will destroy 
scores of eggs each spring (and certainly 


with no possible “improvement of the type’), 
but who ever saw a crow risk a Set-to with 
an old cock pheasant? 

And the whole history of wild life is full 
of instances where predators “improved” 
game species entirely out of existence. For 
instanee: for years the Cariboo district, in 
British Columbia, was almost wholly lacking 
in game, except for an abundance of bear. 
“A whippoorwill had to carry his rations on 
his back if he crossed that district.”. Then 
men trapped out the bear, and now—wholly 
without stocking—hoofed game is abundant. 

Major Allen Brooks, the famous Canadian 
naturalist, in an article a few years ago re- 
ported a typical instance out of a thousand 
like ones. He made a hunting trip to a very 


remote district of the Cascade Range for- 
merly teeming with game, and this time 


found nothing but cougar. A bit later the 
cougars moved on, perforce, to depopulate 


Some other game territory, and in a few 
yea:s deer and other hoofed game were 
again abundant. 

And unless hunted out, the cougar and 


wolves will almost certainly come back into 
that territory and destroy the game again. 
and again themselves be forced to hunt their 


prey elsewhere. and so the needless cycle 
runs,—uniless man steps in and “disturbs” 
such a rotten balance of nature, as he has 


been doing ever since he became a bit more 
than half-human. 

To live under the conditions man in his 
ignov-ant blundering has made is bad enough 
in all conscience; but “live according to na- 
ture’ only, and your life will certainly be 


short, if not sweet. 

One of the esSential qualities of “Man the 
Master” is that HE and not unregulated na- 
perish 


ture, decides what shall and what 


shall survive. For instance, he rids the vast 
and fertile plains of our west of the teeming 
buffalo (a sadly overrated animal—by those 
who have seen him only in a zoo), and puts 
in his and farms and white-faced 
cattle—a vastly better species. He feeds his 
crumbs not to the sparrows, but to the re- 
liable old hen, And he has done a like thing 
in a thousand other matters, the sum total 
of which major factor in devel- 
oping the external comforts of our civili- 
zation. 
Moreover, 


homes 


has been a 


wholly apart from the wasteful 


and wholly needless loss of our game till 
controlled by the will and intelligence of 


enlightened sportsmanship, the striking and 
undebatable FACT remains that in at least 
numerous cases wild life has actually im- 
proved in type as well as in numbers when 
freed from the usual predatory enemies. No 
less an authority than Major Allen Brooks, 
with the government records corroborating 
him, reminds us that, for example, various 
species of game, especially deer, introduced 
into New Zealand, where they are entirely 
free from predators, have not merely in- 
creased in numbers, but have in an amaz- 
ingly short time developed size and weight 
and stamina far exceeding the same species 
in the country from which they were in- 
troduced. 

No, the bounty system on predators is not 
“ignorant and unscientific,” as often charged, 
but merely a sane and commonsense effort 
to face the facts—and profit by the facts. 

A sensible man does not use his head to 
“interfere with the set ways of a stone 
wall.” And intelligent game management is 
not blind to the facts of wild life writ so 
large that he who runs may read. 





HIGH MORALE AT TRAINING 
SCHOOL . 


John B. Ross, Director, Bureau of Pro- 
tection, who together with Lt. R. M. Bair, 


Pistol Instructor of the State Highway 
Patrol, 1eturned from the Training School 


in Jefferson County, where they have been 
acting in the capacity of Transient Instruc- 
reports an exceptionally high morale 
among the officers. 


tors, 


WATERFOWL NESTING CONDI- 
TIONS GOOD, OBSERVER 
DECLARES 
Counting ducks befo:e they are hatched 
may not be good policy, nevertheless millions 
of sportsmen in the United States and Can- 
ada are beginning to “count” them now, for 
the length of the next duck shooting season 
and bag limits, too, are to be fixed by the 

count, 

The United States Bureau of Biological 
Survey has sent a number of men into our 
own and Canadian duck breeding areas and 
has also secured the assistance of hundreds 
of voluntary observers to watch the progress 
of the duck breeding conditions and report 
on them, 

This data is to be turned over to the 
Migratory Bird Advisory Board meeting in 
Washington early in July, for its recommen- 
dations for the coming shooting season. 


CAPTURES DUCK 

Trapping Instructor Chauncey Logue re- 
ports capturing a Black Mallard female 
Duck in one of his live beaver traps. The 
bird was unharmed and when Mr. Logue 
appeared on the scene it was swimming 
about inside the trap: her brood of young 
ducklings swimming about the outside trying 
to get in. 





unless the farmer is careful. 


around it. 


the young are hatched. 


live. 


the harvest season approaches. 





THE GRIM REAPER 


ITHIN a few weeks another enemy of all ground-nesting 
birds and animals—the mowing machine—will begin its 
annual destruction of many nests and eggs of valuable wild life 


It is difficult to spot the nests of young creatures, but if they 
will investigate when they see a bird or animal get out in front 
of the mower, they will often be able to locate a nest and mow 


Most farmers, in their desire to quickly and efficiently clear 
their fields, forget that the creatures which are destroyed are of 
far more value than the tiny space in a hay or grain field where 
Bob-whites and Ringnecks are invaluable 
from the standpoint of the destructive insects and grubs they 
consume, and yet in many sections of the Commonwealth farmers 
are so engrossed in beautifying their farms, clearing out every 
semblance of brush, weeds, or other cover from fence rows, etc., 
that it is impossible for the creatures to find sufficient cover to 
The farm is becoming more popular from the aesthetic 
value than the economic value, but in time those landowners who 
have cleared their fence-rows and other desirable nesting-sites 
for valuable creatures, and consequently driven them out, will 
be willing to give much for their return. 

The Game Commission asks the cooperation of all farmers as 
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